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ORGANIZATION 


The Summer Session gives work in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the College of Law, and the University High School. For the 
information of those interested in the regular session as well, it may 
be stated that the University is at present organized as follows: 


I. The College of Arts and Sciences, with courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor or Arts. Besides the regular collegiate depart- 
ments, this College includes the following special departments and 
courses: 

1. The Department of Education, with courses leading to 
life diplomas and state certificates as provided by law. 
2. A Special Course in Chemistry, leading to the degree of 

Bachelor of Arts in Chemistry. 


3. Courses of Graduate Study, leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts. 


II. The College of Law, with courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws and to admission to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the State of South Dakota. 


III. The College of Medicine, a scientific or pre-medical course 
of two years, followed by a pre-clinical course in medicine of two 
years, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (Combination 
Course). . 


IV. The College of Engineering, with courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, or Bachelor of 
Science in Mechanical Hngineering, or Bachelor of Science in Electri- 
cal Engineering. 


V. The College of Music, with courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


VI. The Extension Division, in charge of all extra-mural activi- 
ties of the University. 


VII. The University High School, offering a standard high school 
course of four years, and providing facilities for the training of 
teachers. 


FACULTY OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
1920 


Robert L. Slagle, Ph. D., President of the University. 
William A. Cook, Ph. D., Director of the Summer Session. 


INSTRUCTORS IN COLLEGE COURSES 


George M. Smith, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of South Dakota. 


Joseph Henry Howard, Ph. D., Professor of Latin Language and Lit- 
erature, University of South Dakota. 


Marshall McKusick, LL. B., Professor of Law and Dean of the 
College of Law, University of South Dakota. 


Olin C. Kellogg, Ph. D., Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of South Dakota. 


Thomas E. McKinney, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, University of South Dakota. 


Carl Christophelsmeier, Ph. D., Professor of History and Political 
Science, University of South Dakota. 


Craig S. Thoms, Ph. D., Professor of Sociology, University of South 
Dakota. 


Clarence E. Lyon, Ph. B., Professor of Public Speaking, University of 
South Dakota. 


Alvin L. Wilson, Professor of Singing, University of South Dakota. 


Frank T. Stockton, Ph. D., Professor of Economics and Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of South Dakota. 


William A. Cook, Ph. D., Professor of Education, University of South 
Dakota. 


William H. Batson, Ph. D., Professor of Education, University of 
South Dakota. 


Edward M. Greene, A. M., Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota. 


Arthur L. Haines, A. M., Associate Professor of Chemistry, University 
of South Dakota. 


Beulah V. Haskin, A. B., Instructor in Chemistry, University of South 
Dakota. 


Lucian A. Osgood, Superintendent of Schools, Wolsey, South Dakota. 


Clara Flemington, A. B., Instructor in Home Economics, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 


INSTRUCTORS IN NORMAL COURSES 


Anna M. Brady, Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Madison, 
South Dakota. 


Anna M. Hollister, Principal of Central School, Pierre, South Dakota. 


Mary A. Saunders, Supervisor of Arithmetic and Grammar, Pierre, 
South Dakota. 


INSTRUCTORS IN HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


Waid W. Tuttle, A. B., Principal of University High School, University 
of South Dakota. 


Clara Engebretson, A. B., Teacher of Mathematics and English, Uni- 
versity High School, University of South Dakota. 


Marian H. Sweeney, A. B., Teacher of History and English, University 
High School, University of South Dakota. 


Jonas Leyman, Superintendent of Schools, Elk Point, South Dakota. 


Robert E. Williams, A. B., Superintendent of Schools, Scotiand, South 
Dakota. 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN SUMMER 


The University of South Dakota has proved itself an excellent 
place to do summer school work. An efficient corps of instructors, 
an adequate library and modern laboratories are at the disposal of 
those enrolled. The Summer Session opens new opportunities for 
study. It gives the regular student a chance to take special work, 
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enabling him to graduate sooner or to secure additional subjects not 
required for graduation. It allows him to make up back work. It 
offers courses leading to advanced degrees, and helps students obtain 
teachers’ certificates. 

The Summer Session at the University gives the greatest possible 
amount of recreation without lessening working efficiency. Many 
class periods come in the early part of the day while it still is cool. 
With the use of a systematic program, a student can complete a good 
deat of work and still find time to enjoy the pleasant surroundings. 

Vermillion is on a high terrace overlooking the valleys of the 
Missouri and Vermillion rivers and facing the Nebraska hills. It is 
noted for its scenery. The shady walks and canoeing trips are allur- 
ing. The campus has an athletic field, tennis courts, and golf links. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The University of South Dakota will hold its sixth Summer Ses- 
sion of six weeks’ duration, beginning June 28, and closing August 
6, 1920. Work will be offered in three more departments than in 
1919. 


Character of Work.—The work of the Summer Session is equiv- 
alent in character and credit value to that of the regular academic 
year, and it receives the usual credit toward teachers’ certificates and 
university degrees. The senior residence requirement may be satis- 
fied by attendance at four summer sessions. 


Types of Courses.—The courses offered are classified under four 
heads: (1) graduate courses for candidates for the A. M. degree; (2) 
undergraduate courses for candidates for Bachelor’s degrees; (3) nor- 
mal courses; (4) high school courses. 


Graduate Courses.—Graduates of colleges and universities of 
recognized standing will be permitted to enroll for work leading to 
the Master’s degree. Superintendents, principals and teachers who 
are actively engaged in their respective duties during the school year, 
may take advantage of this opportunity to do graduate work. A 
number of the departments will offer courses for graduate credit. 


Undergraduate Courses.—The courses offered to candidates for 
Bachelor’s degrees correspond closely to those given during the regu- 
lar year, and plans exist for permitting such candidates to do exten- 
sion work throughout the year. 


Special Courses.—The purposes of the norraal and high school 
courses have been very definitely determined in the light of experi- 
ence, and are set forth on a later page at the point where such courses 
are described. 


Registration.—Saturday, June 26, and Monday, June 28, will be 
set aside for registration. Classes will begin on Tuesday, June 29. 


Admission.—The courses of study are in general open to all stu- 
dents qualified to pursue them to advantage. Candidates for college 
credit should file, at or before registration, credentials indicating their 
fitness for college work. College credit can be given only to those 
who meet the ordinary entrance requirements. 


Amount of Work.—Ten credit hours are the maximum registra- 
tion allowed for the session. All periods are fifty minutes long. For 
each credit hour carried by a course the class meets two regular per- 
iods a week with prepared work; but for seminars carrying two credit 
hours one meeting a week is sufficient. 

Credit Certificates.—Any attendant at the session will be given, 
upon request, a certificate of regular attendance (for any recorded 
period of time) and of work satisfactorily performed. 


Library Facilities.—The University Library, containing 38,000 
volumes, will be open daily for the free use of students of the session. 

Fees.—In the College of Law the regular enrollment fee for the 
six weeks will be $21. In all other departments it will be $5, regard- 
less of the number of courses taken. Students from without the State 
are received on the same terms as residents of South Dakota. In 
courses requiring laboratory work, special fees for materials are men- 
tioned under the description of the courses. 


Rooms and Board.—There is an abundance of furnished rooms 
within easy reach of the campus, at prices ranging from $1.50 to 
$2.50 a week. East Hall and Dakota Hall, the regular dormitories for 
women, will also be open for roomers, one being reserved for women, 
the other for married men and their families. A dormitory plat. will 
be mailed on request, and rooms reserved at prices ranging from $6.00 
to $9.00 for the entire summer session. Dormitory rooms are fur- 
nished with bureau, bedsteads, springs, mattresses, tables, chairs, 
washstands, bowls, pitchers, and rugs; the occupants care for their 
Own rooms and supply all articles not mentioned herein. Ample 
boarding facilities will be available at prices ranging from $5 a week 
upward in private families. A very large proportion of the student 
body and many of the faculty prefer the University dining hall, which 
is open to both sexes, at approximately $4.50 a week. 

Special Lectures.—General Lectures take place at an hour set 
aside on the schedule. Some of these will be given by members of 
the faculty, and others by visiting lecturers. 
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COURSES OF INSERUGIIGMN 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
CHEMISTRY 
Associate Professor Haines, Instructor Haskin 


NOTE—tThe laboratory fee in all courses is $1 for each credit 
hour. Each student must make a breakage deposit of $2. 


1. General Chemistry.—Open to freshmen. One lecture daily, 
and six laboratory periods a week. 4 credit hours. 


2. General Chemistry.—Continuation of course 1. One lecture 
daily and six laboratory periods a week. 4 credit hours. 


10. Qualitative Analysis.—Lectures call for outside preparation. 
Prerequisite, one year of college chemistry. Four lectures and twelve 
laboratory periods a week. 4 credit hours. 


11. Introductory Quantitative Analysis.—-Lectures, chemical 
calculations, and laboratory work. Gravimetric and volumetric analy- 
sis. Prerequisite, one year of college chemistry. Two lectures and 
twelve laboratory periods a week. 3 credit hours. 


16. Organic Chemistry.—May be taken for graduate credit. Six 
lectures and six to twelve laboratory periods a week, according to 
credit desired. Prerequisite, one year of college chemistry. 

4 or 5 credit hours. 


31. Special.—The design of this course is to give special stu- 
dents work in cases where their needs are not met by any of the pre- 
scribed courses. May be taken for graduate credit. Laboratory work 
only. 1 to 4 credit hours. 


DRAWING 
Superintendent Osgood 


1. HKlementary Drawing.—An intensive and practical course in 
public school art education and methods. The aims are as follows: 
(1) to teach how to draw, (2) to teach how to teach drawing, (3) to 
prepare the student for the teachers’ examination in drawing. Daily. 

1 credit hour. 


2. Art Class.—Extended opportunity for the study of art is of- 
fered in any of the following departments: commercial advertising, 
costume design, interior decoration, water color, pastel, pencil technic. 
Registrants in this course should have had some work in drawing. 
Daily for one period, with an equal amount of outside preparation. 

2 credit hours. 


ECONOMICS 


Professor Stockton 


1. Outlines of Economics.—Fundamental principles of the sci- 
ence and their application to the larger problems of the field. Not 
open to freshmen. Two periods daily except Saturday. 5 credit hours. 


»o. American Economic History.—Evolution of America, indus- 
trially, commercially, and socially. Open to freshmen. Four periods 
a week. 2 credit hours. 


10. Agricultural Marketing.—Marketing at country points, the 
wholesale produce trade, cost of marketing, future trading, city 
markets, co-operative marketing. May be taken for graduate credit. 
Prerequisite, course 1, or its equivalent. Daily. 3 credit hours. 


EDUCATION 
Professors Cook and Batson 
The following courses, except 1 and 37, may be taken for 
graduate credit: 


1. Introductory Course.—A study of the aim of education, the 
biological basis, heredity, habit, memory, and the higher mental pro- 
cesses. Daily. 3 credit hours. 


13. High School Administration and Teaching.—The class oper- 
ates aS a seminar, and is devoted to the study of departmental prob- 
lems. Prerequsite, 15 credit hours in education. Daily. 

3 credit hours. 


14. High School Administration and Teaching.—Observation 
and practice teaching in the University High School. May be taken 
with Education 13 by teachers of experience; for others Education 13 
is prerequisite. .Two periods daily. 5 credit hours. 


19. School Administration.—Federal and state systems of edu- 
cation. Prerequisite, nine credit hours in education. Daily. 
3 credit hours. 


22. Educational Measurements.—General and statistical aspects, 
preparatory to actual work with the scales under normal school-room 
conditions. Prerequisite, nine credit hours ip - education. Four 
periods a week. 2 credit hours. 


25. Seminar.—Designed for all students preparing theses and 
for others interested in research. Prerequisite, 15 credit hours in edu- 
cation. One meeting a week. 2 credit hours. 


37. School Hygiene.—Medical inspection, physical examinations, 
physical education, legal and scientific criteria for the various ele- 
ments in the child’s material environment at schcol. Prerequisite, 
nine credit hours in education. Four periods a week. 2 credit hours. 


ENGLISH 
Professor Kellogg. 


25-278. The Short Story.—A comparative study of numerous 
short stories in English with respect to various types as well as to 
national contributions and influences. Particular attention will be 
given to the significant and technical values of this form of literature 
in the United States, France and Russia. Eight periods a week. 

4 credit hours. 

43-45S. Later English Drama.—The study of a volume of plays 
representing the British drama from Bulwer-Lytton to Galsworthy. 
For advanced undergraduate and graduate students. Prerequisite, re- 


quired freshman English and a college course in the history of Eng- 
lish literature. Daily. 3 credit hours. 

63. The Chief European Dramatists in Translation.—A compara- 
tive and developmental study of a volume of plays representing the 
drama of Greece, Rome, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, Denmark and 
Norway. Especial attention to influence upon the British and 
American drama. Primarily for graduate students. Well prepared 
advanced undergraduate students may be admitted by special per- 
mission. At present this course is available in the summer session 
only. Daily. 3 credit hours. 

FRENCH 
Professor Greene 


1. Elementary Course.—Grammar, composition, reading of easy 
French, pronunciation, dictation. "Two periods daily except Saturday. 
5 credit hours. 

4. Advanced French.—Modern French prose and poetry, ad- 
vanced composition, selections from modern historians. For rapid 
reading, graded texts are read outside of class and reported upon. 
Four lectures on the development of French literature. Increased use 
of French in the class-room. Prerequisite, a year of high school or 
college French. Daily. 3 credit hours. 


19-218. Teachers’ Course.—Use of phonetics, careful drill in 
pronunciation, introduction to bibliography of modern language 
teaching, discussion of methods of teaching, examination of texts for 
class use. May be taken separately, but to best advantage with 
French 4. Prerequisite, a year of high school or college French. 
Two periods daily. 6 credit hours. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Professor Christophelsmeier 
EMS ORY 

8. Historical Method.—Problems of research and construction 
are studied on the seminar plan. Students preparing theses in history 
should enroll in this course. May be taken for graduate credit. Pre- 

requisite, two years of college history. One period a week. 
1 or 2 credit hours: 


22. Advanced American History.—The epoch treated will be 
from 1828 to 1861. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite, 
one year of college history. Four periods a week. 2 credit hours. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

1. Outlines of Political Science.—An introduction to the whole 

field of political science. Not open to freshmen. Daily. 3 credit hours. 


10. Municipal Government.—The growth of cities. Municipal 
organization and functions in the United States. Open to juniors. 
May be taken for graduate credit. Daily. 3 credit hours. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

Instructor Flemington 
1. Food and Its Preparation.—A study of the production, com- 
position, and digestion of food, and the principles of cookery. Pre- 
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requisite, a course in chemistry for those desiriug to count this on 
the major. Laboratory fee, $5. Six lectures and twelve laboratory 
periods a week. Miss Flemington. 5 credit hours. 


3. Menu-Making and Serving.—The planning of menus and 
serving of meals with reference to season, cost, proper combinations, 
and nutritive value. Prerequisite, course 1 or its equivalent. Labora- 
tory fee, $6. Six lectures and twelve laboratory periods a week. Miss 
Flemington. 5 credit hours. 

15. Principles of Sewing 1.—A course designed for those who 
have had no previous instruction in sewing. <A study of cotton ma- 
terials, with the use of the sewing machine in the making of simple 
garments. Laboratory fee, $1. Four lectures and eight laboratory 
periods a week. 3 credit hours. 

17. Dressmaking.—Advanced work in the making of cotton, 
silk, and wool garments. Prerequisite, a course in the principles of 
sewing. Laboratory fee, $1. Six lectures and twelve laboratory 
periods a week. 5 credit hours. 


LATIN 


Professor Howard 


Inquiries for courses in this Department are solicited. Offerings 
will be adjusted to give any course for which a minimum class of 


three applies. 


MATHEMATICS 
Professor McKinney 
Trigonometry.—With applications. Daily. 3 credit hours. 
Algebra.—Daily. 3 credit hours. 


a 


8. Calculus.—The first term of differential calculus. Daily. 
3 credit hours. 


MUSIC 
Professor Wilson 


1. Public School Music.—A course in methods and teaching 
materials. All registrants must have had a course in solfeggio, or 
must pursue one simultaneously with this course. Daily. 

1 credit hour. 


4 Solfeggio.—Reading of intervals, use of syllables, sight 
singing, ear training. Daily. 1 credit hour. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor Batson 


1. Introductory Psychology.—Study of the generally accepted 
facts and principles pertaining to human consciousness and its neural 
basis. Prerequisite, a year of college work. (This course fulfils the 
minimum requirements in psychology for the state certificate or life 
professional diploma.) Daily. 3 credit hours. 


11. Experimental Psychology.—This course gives practice in the 
collection and treatment of psychological data. The work consists of 
experiments, supplemented by assigned readings and discussions. May 
be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite, a year of college work, 
and an elementary course in psychology. Four double periods a week. 

2 credit hours. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Professor Lyon 


1. Reading and Speaking.—A thorough study and application of 
the principles of effective reading and speaking, with training in 
voice and delivery. Practice in declamation, reading, and original 
short talks. Open to freshmen. Daily. 3 credit hours. 


30. Speech Essentials.—An intensive study of fundamental 
speech problems both in the field of original speaking and also in the 
field of interpretive reading. Special attention given to the objects 
of speech, occasions that require speech, and the psychology of audi- 
ences. Prerequisite, some course in public speaking. Four periods a 
week. 2 credit hours. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Professor Thoms 


9. Rural Social Life.—Rural conditions and the methods of their 
improvement; the movement from country to city and its causes; 
rural health, sanitation and working conditions. Note.—It is not 


thought advisable to offer this course to a class of less than four. 
Daily. 3 credit hours. 
SPANISH 
Professor Smith 


1. Grammar.—A beginning course. Two periods daily except 


Saturday. 5 credit hours. 
7. Novel.—May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite, ap- 
proximately two years of Spanish. Daily. 3 credit hours. 


82. Short Story.—An introduction to this form of Spanish lit- 
. erature, designed for those who have had approximately a year’s 
work. Daily. 3 credit hours. 
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COLLEGE OF LAW 


Professor McKusick 


The College of Law will be open for the first time as a part of 
the summer school. The courses to be given will be decided upon 
according to the demand. Interested persons should make inquiry 
before May 20, as a definite decision upon courses and schedule must 
be made at that time. 


NORMAL COURSES 


The following courses are intended for those who are short of ap- 
proved normal attendance, those who wish further attendance to apply 
on the requirements for a higher grade of certificate, and those who 
are preparing for teachers’ examinations. These courses do not carry 
credit applicable on a degree. 


Arithmetic.—General review of the subject, with marked atten- 
tion to methods of teaching in intermediate and grammar grades. 
Daily. Mrs. Saunders. 


Geography.—Subject matter and methods of teaching. Daily. 
Miss Hollister. 


Primary Methods.—The emphasis will go to the methodology of 
reading and numbers. Attention will also be given to story telling, 
elementary handwork, and other motor activities. Daily. Mrs. Brady. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


The following courses are intended for those who wish to continue 
their regular high school work toward graduation, those who are pre- 
paring for teachers’ examinations, and those teachers who lack some 
of the high school constants required for certificates issued on cre- 
dentials. 


Algebra, Elementary or Advanced.—Two periods daily. Mr. 
Leyman. One-half unit. 


Civics.—Two periods daily. Miss Engebretson. One-half unit. 


History, United States.—Two periods daily. Mr. Williams. 
One-half unit. 


Physics.—Four periods daily. Mr. Tuttle. One unit. 


Other courses of secondary grade can be offered if called for by 
at least three persons. 
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